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Die attenglischm Saugetiemamen. Zusammenge- 
stellt und erlautert von Eichard Jordan. 
(Anglistische Forschungen xn. ) Heidelberg, 
1903. Pp. xii + 212. 

The appearance of Jordan's monograph on the 
Old English mammal-names calls to mind the fact 
that in recent years considerable attention has 
been paid to the vocabulary of the early Ger- 
manic languages. The first of the special treatises 
in this particular field was Hoops' Uber die alten- 
glisehen Pflanzennamen, Freiburg. 1889 ; this was 
followed by Whitman's The Birds of Old English 
Literature (Journal of Germanic Philology 2. 
194 ff., 1898); Palander's Die althochdeutschen 
Tiernamen, Darmstadt, 1899 ; and Bjorkman's 
Die Pflanzennamen der althochdeutschen Glossen 
(Zs.f. deutsche Wbrtforschung 2. 202 ff., 1902). 1 

Jordan acknowledges his chief indebtedness to 
the treatise of Palander. The work is based upon 
a fairly complete list of examples, chiefly of the 
author's own collecting, in which no attempt has 
been made to normalize the spelling or insert the 
proper marks of quantity. In the sections treating 
of grammar and etymology, however, the spelling 
is normalized, and the macron is used to mark 
length of vowel. In the citing of examples the 
author has rarely gone beyond the eleventh cen- 
tury, unless the form of a word of later date 
places it beyond question in the Old English 
period. 

In the introduction a general view is taken of 
the whole field. An attempt is made to place 
together the names that are approximately of the 
same age and belong to the same speech-period. 
The chronological assignment of a name is at the 
best a difficult task ; frequently it depends solely 
upon a questionable etymological relation. There 
is need, then, of extreme caution in the drawing 
of inferences, for the investigator is aware that 
many errors have originated in the omissions and 
deficiencies of tradition. Jordan is not one of 

'Since this review was written three monographs have 
appeared: — Die altenglischen namen der Insekten Spinnen- und 
Krustentiere, von John van Zandt Cortelyou. Heidelberg, 
1906. — Eigentumlichkeiten des englwehen Worttehatzes, von 
Eichard Jordan. Heidelberg, 1906. — The Anglo-Saxon 
Weapon Names treated archceologieally and etymologicaUy, 
by May Lansfield Keller. Heidelberg, 1906. 



those who always have a root at hand to cover 
every case ; he is cautious and conservative and 
invariably prefers to state a negative conclusion 
rather than force an interpretation which the 
facts will not warrant. His chief conclusions 
may be summed up as follows : 

The mammal-names form an important part of 
the vocabulary of early Indo-Germanic. Among 
them are the following names, the plurals of which 
signify domestic animals : hund, eoh, cu, steor, 
cealf, sugu, bucea, hcefer, hecen, eowu, wetter, oxa. 
The remainder are the names of beasts of prey, 
vmlf, otor ; the names of the rodents, mus, befor ; 
and that of the stag, eolh. 

To the list of words inherited from the Indo- 
Germanic belong those which are lacking in the 
Asiatic languages, but which, outside of the Ger- 
manic, appear in one or more European languages. 
Such are the early European fola, fearh, lox, 
hearma, ll, heorot, eofor, hwcel, hara, and the 
North European wesend, common only to Celtic, 
Germanic, and Baltic. 

Then follow those names which are not present 
outside of the Germanic but are classed as Early 
Germanic because they are possessed in common 
by the Old Germanic dialects. In this group the 
names of wild animals predominate : fox, bera, 
meartt, wesle, aoweorna, seolh, ra, ur. Hors, 
hengest, mn, gilte signify domestic animals ; 
Uccen may be placed here, and possibly rat. 

To the narrower province of West Germanic 
belong only the names of modern domestic ani- 
mals : rySSa, ram, hryfter, bar, seep. The OE. 
has only bicee, rcecc, colt in common with the 
Norse ; only for in common with the Low German. 

The special OE. names are not so numerous as 
the creations of the Old High German. This is 
due in part to the fact that the OHG. is more 
inclined to form new names by composition with 
appelatives, or with animal names already ex- 
isting, than is the OE. 

Among the borrowed words those derived from 
the Latin play the most important part. To the 
oldest class belong esol, mul, seamere, elpend. 
These borrowings came through trade ; elpend, 
for example, presupposes traffic in ivory. Later 
in British- Christian times, when a knowledge of 
lion-names implied an acquaintance with Biblical 
and ecclesiastical literature, leo was adopted. But 
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while leo was thoroughly assimilated, names like 
tiger and pandher were only literary foreign words, 
and were never fully anglicized. Camel is met 
with only in late Northumbrian. In the tenth 
century, yip was derived from elpend. In addition 
to the words borrowed from the Latin there may 
be cited that remarkable Germanic-Slavic camel- 
name which appears in OE. as olfend. It is 
related to the Greek tktfa.%. 

The British-Celtic words are broee and assa. 
The latter form, which is met with commonly in 
Biblical literature, is doubtless to be traced back 
to the influence of Irish Christianity. 

Our animal names were little influenced by the 
influx of the Old Norse, which made itself felt 
most strongly toward the end of the OE. period. 
Only two words rightly belong here — hran, and 
the composite horshwcel, names of two northern 
animals which Alfred came to know through his 
intercourse with the Norwegian Ohihere. 

On phonetic grounds it can be assumed that the 
Old French dain, analogous to the Lat. damus, 
is the source of the OE. da. The continental 
Germanic influence is so slight at this period that 
it hardly comes into consideration. Possibly the 
form stanbueoa may be placed in connection with 
the OHG. steinbock. Finally, there should be 
mentioned as a translation of the Lat. unicornis 
the form anhyrne. Corresponding to the poetical 
kenning is the circumlocution nihtgenge for hycena 
in the glosses. 

A trait common to the OE., and in general to 
the Old Germanic animal-names, is the regular 
way in which the female is distinguished from the 
male, the young from the mature. 

Palander thus designates two important classes 
of sex-distinctions : ' In order to separate dis- 
tinctly the female animal from the corresponding 
male, either the feminine designations are created 
out of separate roots or are built up by " motion" 
from the existing masculine forms and common 
nouns.' The first in general finds application 
only with domestic animals, among which the 
distinctions of sex are of the most practical sig- 
nificance to man. In OE., as a general thing, 
are found the same pairs as in OHG., in which 
feminine and masculine animal-names of different 
stems stand over against each other ; examples 
are : bicce — tifehund, myre — steda, gat — hcefer, 
etc. The single case in which this suppletive 



change is found among wild animals is that of 
hind — heorot. This change of stem seems to be 
based on the distinction between the horned male 
and the unhorned female. 

The second method of forming the feminine 
animal-names is 'motion,' which in OE. occurs in 
suffixal change as well as in composition. The 
sufExes which are here to be considered are -on, 
-id, -ion, -injfi. Of these only the last, -wijo, is 
productive in the OE. period. In Mod. E. the 
suffix -into appears only in vixen, while the suffix 
-in is still productive in Mod. G. 

Next to the suffixal change, composition plays 
the most important part, and in the course of 
speech-evolution ever gains in significance. Ex- 
amples are : ass-myre, cu-eealf, rah-deor. On 
the same principle rest the Mod. E. bitch-fox, 
dog-fox, etc. 

Corresponding to the usual method of prefixing 
masculine or feminine pronouns in Mod. E. is the 
reference in ^Ifric's Glossary ( WW. 320. 18, 
19) : ursus : bera, but ursa : heo. Finally, there 
should be noted the rare case in which the differ- 
ence in gender is expressed merely by the help of 
the article (cf. Greek 1) &nros). This finds appli- 
cation with the borrowed word leo. The method 
of designating the young is closely related to that 
used to distinguish the female ; furthermore, only 
the different stems of the young of domestic animals 
are analogous ; cf. the pairs hwelp-hund, fola- 
hors, etc. 

In marked contrast to the OHG., the number 
of OE. dlrninutives formed by suffixes or compo- 
sition is very small. With the suffix 4na are 
formed smn, ticcen, heeen. The only diminutives 
formed by composition are leon-hwelp and hind- 
eealf. 

The suppletive change of masculine and feminine 
animal-names shows the only certain disagreement 
of meaning between Indo-Germanic and Germanic. 
Sometimes a word which is known outside of 
Germanic as masculine appears in Germanic as 
feminine. For example : Lat. hadus, ' he-goat ' 
= OE. gat, 'she-goat.' It seems probable that 
when two or more stems for the designating of a 
domestic animal were existent, one was used to 
distinguish the female from the male, the young 
from the mature, the one name taking from the 
other a part of its range of meaning, Thus lamb 
signifies in Gothic the common 'sheep,' but in 
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West Germanic, in competition with *skapa, it is 
particularized into 'lamb.' On similar grounds 
might be explained the change of meaning from 
the OE. hind, 'dog,' to the Mod. E. 'hound,' 
' sporting dog.' In ME. dogge occurs conjointly 
with hund; at that period a new differentiation 
enters, whereby hund loses its former meaning, 
and obtains the new sense of ' sporting dog,' while 
dogge (LOE. dogga) retains its general significa- 
tion. 

The problem of the original signification of 
animal-names presents far greater difficulties than 
the question of secondary changes of meaning ; it 
resolves itself chiefly into a study of the root, and 
of the simple idea underlying it. In many cases 
the primitive sense can be inferred from the related 
speech-material. The safest interpretations are 
ordinarily based on external appearances. Bera, 
befor are designated ' the brown ' ; hara, ' the 
gray' ; the quills give the name U to the porcu- 
pine ; and the otter is called otor, ' water-animal,' 
on account of its place of retreat. Abstract signi- 
fications are hors, the 'swift ; ' ram, the 'strong.' 
The main body of the monograph is devoted to 
the discussion of 115 classified mammal-names. 
These are divided into 10 orders as follows : 
Pitheci, Apes ; Chiroptera, Bats ; Carnivora, Beasts 
of prey ; Pinnipedia, Pin-footed animals ; Insecti- 
vora, Moles ; Rodentia, Bodents ; Procoscidae, 
Proboscidians ; Perrissodactyla, Hoofed animals ; 
Artiodactyla, Cloven-hoofed animals ; Cetacea, 
Marine animals. 

In his treatment of the individual animal-names 
the author first cites the various spellings of a 
word, then gives lists of examples, of compounds 
and derivatives, and finally discusses the meaning 
and etymology. Under derivatives are given not 
only the feminine nouns formed on the same stem, 
but adjectives and other parts of speech as well. 
Under the head of ' compounds ' occur all names 
into which the word under discussion enters. One 
might question the wisdom of devoting space to 
such words as hors-minte, hors-Histel, etc., which 
bear only a remote relation to the animal, and 
more properly belong to the province of plant- 
names. Compounds like ercet-hors and rod- hors 
are of course of a quite different category, and find 
here their natural place. 

General names, such as nyten, dear, feoh, orf, 



etc., have not been considered. Of this group, 
deor at least deserves to be included, because it 
sometimes possesses the individual sense of ' deer' ; 
cf. Oros. 1. 1 : Ohthere hozfde Ha he Hone eyninge 
sohte tamra deor unbebohtra syx hund. Da deor 
hi hataH hranas. 

In the preface the author expresses the hope 
that he has not been too lavish in the citation of 
examples. Far from criticizing on that score, 
the student might wish that an attempt had been 
made to present a complete list. This feature 
would make the monograph more valuable as a 
work of reference. The examples are arranged 
according to cases after the manner of Grein's 
Sprachschatz der angelsaeJmschen Diehter, and as 
far as examined are accurately recorded. 

The present writer has had occasion recently to 
go over the same ground as that covered by Jor- 
dan's monograph, and has noted the following 
additional words which seem to deserve a place in 
the list of OE. mammal-names. 

The abbreviations used in the references are 
those adopted by Bosworth-Toller. 

I. Hattefagol, 'hedgehog.' Pa. Spl. M. 103. 
19 : herinaciis, hattefagol. 

II. Nicor, m., 'hippopotamus.' It is true that 
ordinarily nicor is a general term for water-mon- 
ster, but in the following references it is equivalent 
to the Lat gloss 'hypopotamus.' Nar. 20. 29 : 
Him matron Ha breost gelice neeres breostum: 
hypopotami pectore. Nar. 11. 11 : Nieoras: hypo- 
potami. 

m. MoBstelberg, m., 'fattened hog.' Mt. Skt. 
7. 6, note : ante porcos, before bergum; Hcet sindon 
Ha mcestelbergas ; Hast aron Ha gehadade menn, and 
Ha gode menn, and Ha wlonee menn for hogas 
Godes bebod und godspelles. 

IV. Hyroxa m., 'hired ox.' L. In. (Th.) 
61. 1, note : hyroxan. 

V. Gestedhors, n., 'stud-horse, stallion.' Bd. 
2. 14 ; S. 517. 5 : He Hone cyng bad Hcet he 
him wospen sealde and gestedhors: rogavit sibi 
regem anna dare et equum emissarum. 

VI. Biren, f., 'she-bear.' This is given as a 
hypothetical form by Jordan, who apparently over- 
looked the reference Ct., (OET.) 30, 12 : birene- 
feld. It is recognized by both Sweet and Hall. 

VH. Headeor, m., 'stag' or 'deer.' Chr. 
1086 ; Erl. 222. 29 ; Erl. & PI. 221. 10 : Hexam. 
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9 ; Norm. 16. 3 : Swa swidfie he lufode tSa headeor 
stoilee he wcere heora feeder. 

VII. Pwrlamb, n., 'wether-lamb.' Ex. 12.5 : 
&cet lamb steal bion anwintre purlamb chen-e and 
unwemme: erit agnus absque mascula, masculus, 
anniculus. 1 

An excellent bibliography of OE. texts and 
auxiliary helps adds greatly to the value of the 
work. A German, and possibly a Latin, index 
would be helpful for reference. 

The monograph is in no sense a popular work. 
The subject is treated chiefly from the philological 
standpoint, and consequently its strongest appeal 
is to the student of language. Yet incidentally it 
makes a few contributions to zoology, and throws 
side-lights on the life and customs of the OE. 
period. 

Investigators who treat a subject thus exhaust- 
ively bring to light the errors of early lexico- 
graphers, help to free the language of its burden 
of spurious forms and meanings, and greatly lessen 
the labors of those who follow after. Jordan's 
monograph is in the main a careful and scholarly 
piece of work, and constitutes a real addition to 
our knowledge of the OE. vocabulary. 

Chakles Huntington Whitman. 

Rutgers College. 



Max Plessow : Geschichte der Fabeldichtung in 
England bis zu John Gay (1726). Nebst Neu- 
druck von Bullokars " Fables of ^Esop," 1585, 
"Booke at Large" 1580, "Bref Grammar for 
English" 1586, und "Pamphlet for Gram- 
mar" 1586. Berlin: Mayer und Muller, 1906. 
8vo., cliiand 392 pp. (Pakestra: Untersuch- 
ungen und Texte aus der deutschen und eng- 
lischen Philologie, lii. ) 

As the title implies, the present monograph is 
a study of fable literature in England from the 
earliest period to John Gay. The author, in 

*The OE. form of the word 'hog' has only recently 
been discovered. Professor Skeat writes Dr. H. L. Har- 
grove in November, 1902 : ' The A. S. gen. plur. hogget, 
"of hoggs," occurs twice in a scrap picked out of an old 
binding only last week. It is perfectly genuine, and before 
1066.'— Professor A. S. Cook. 



making a list of fable collections prior to Gay, 
found that a certain collection of JEsop's fables, 
that of William Bullokar, could not be obtained 
on the Continent. A trip to England was the 
result, and the determination on the part of the 
author to give the world a new edition of this 
work. 

The monograph, therefore, is divided into two 
parts. The first part is devoted to a study of 
fable literature in England down to John Gay. 
In the second part is the text of Bullokar' s 
"Fables of ^sop," his "Booke at Large," his 
"Bref Grammar for English" and his "Pam- 
phlet for Grammar." 

In the first part the subject-matter is divided 
according to periods, the principal of which 
are : (1) Fable Literature of the Normans and 
Anglo-Saxons ; and (2) Latin Fable Literature 
in England during the Twelfth, Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. Several pages are devoted 
also to the fable literature of Scotland. By the 
word fable we are to understand exclusively 
animal tales with a moral application. 

The remarkable growth and popularity of fable 
literature in England, especially in the Latin 
language, during the thirteenth and the early 
part of the fourteenth century is emphasized by 
Dr. Plessow. 

The fables of Marie de France and Odo of 
Cherington were especially well known, and must 
have been freely copied and imitated. Marie 
would naturally be very popular among her fel- 
low-countrymen, and they were not few, in Eng- 
land. This seems also to have been true for the 
Anglo-Norman Nicole Bozon (c. 1300), who in- 
serted fables in his sermons. Bozon was dependent 
for the greater part of his fables, not on Odo (as 
Dr. Plessow asserts), but on Marie, or at least, 
the Alfred-Marie tradition as opposed to the 
Eomulus-Odo tradition. 1 

Attention is called to the fact that in Bozon' s 
fables several English words and even whole sen- 
tences are employed. This leads to the mooted 
question of a lost English Romulus. Dr. Plessow, 
however, throws no new light upon this subject. 

1 Of. A Comparative Study of the JEsopic Fable in Nicole 
Bozon (Johns Hopkins Dissertation), Philip W. Harry, 
1903. ( University Studies, University of Cincinnati, Series 
II, Vol. I, No. 2, March-April, 1905.) 



